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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 





No. XXXV.—PUNCH AND JUDY. 


Puncu-and Judy are names familiar to every body. 
They are associated with our earliest recollections of 
enjoyment from street exhibitions; and even now, 
those of us who are far advanced in years, must own 
the soft impeachment of pausing for a few minutes 
to listen fo the sayings and to witness the doings of 
Punch, when we happen to encounter that little lively 
gentleman as we pass along the streets. There is a 
sort of eternity about the being of Punch. We are 
half inclined to ascribe to him a much more remote 
origin than the Chinese attribute to their existence as 
a nation,—even though they go so far back into past 
ages as to make us and every body but themselves, 
mere infants in creation. The origin of Punch is lost 
in the mists of antiquity. We do not mean to say 
that he flourished in his present immortal vigour, or 
that indeed he flourished at all, before the world was 
created; but we doubt not that had we the requisite 
leisure to push our researches back into the annals of 
antediluvianism, we should be able to establish, in the 
most conclusive manner, the existence of Punch before 
the flood. But be this as it may, no one will dispute 
our proposition, that the most learned of mankind 
cannot prove his non-existence at any particular period 
of the past that may be named. And as Punch can 
boast of an antiquity which is lost in the darkness of the 
past, so he is destined to live while the world shall 
endure. His existence will be contemporaneous with 
that of the sum himself. He leads a charmed life. 
You may break his head fifty times a day, and all the 
year round, and yet you do not harm him. If you 
fracture his skull a thousand times by as many suc- 
cessive blows, it will not endanger his life. He is 
fairly booked for immortality. Authors talk of the 
imperishable character of their works—it is a mere 
flourish of words as compared with the inextinguish- 
able vitality of Punch. Virgil said he wrote for eter- 
nity. We are not so sure of that; his observation 
to that effect may yet turn out to have been no better 
than a vain-glorious boast. But though we will not 
venture to guarantee the eternity of the /Eneid or 
the Georgics, we can have no hesitation in insuring 
the indefinite perpetuity of Punch’s existence. He 
will be found as vigorous as ever after the “Last Man” 
of the poet Campbell has vanished from the earth. 
Addison intimates that the sun will eventually grow 
dim with age, and nature sink in years. The sun and 
nature may do as they please; but Punch will never 
exhibit any evidences of decay. He will ever be the 
same funny, pugnacious, frolicsome little fellow that 
he is now. 

Mr. Punch possesses, in an unparalleled degree, the 
attribute of ubiquity. You see him every where—he 
is to be found in all countries, without reference to 
the climate. He is a great linguist, being able to 
speak all languages. He equally disregards the sum- 





mer’s heat, and defies the winter’s cold. In all seasons 
and all weathers, you find him the same. 

The feature in Punch’s history which is most puz- 
zling to one’s philosophy, is, the doubt which hangs 
about the quarrel he has with his spouse, and which 
leads to an interchange of such frequent and hard blows. 
Is that quarrel of as long standing as themselves? 
Or rather, instead of a renewal of some ancient mis- 
understanding always ending in an appeal to the 
cudgels, are the frightful frays we witness between 
them, the fruit of some fresh matrimonial squabble ? 
These are difficulties, the solution of which we must 
leave to persons possessed of more philosophy than 
ourselves. 

Be the fact what it may, no one can be a spectator 
of the mode in which Punch and Judy seek to settle 
their differences, without admiring the spirit and pluck 
of both. They are so equally matched, that the most 
skilful member of “the ring” would be perplexed to 
decide in whose favour it would be most advisable to 
offer odds. If no one can help admiring the vigorous 
way in which Punch cudgels Judy, it is equally im- 
possible to withhold our admiration of the spirit with 
which she resists and retaliates. Punch perseveres in 
the attempt to compel the submission of Judy to his 
authority, and Judy is no less resolute in her determi- 
nation not to recognise his supremacy. Rather than 
succumb to the authority which he seeks to usurp, she 
would perish in the effort at resistance. Punch is a 
tyrant, and Judy nobly stands up for the liberty of 
the subject. She is a thorough-paced democrat in 
matters of domestic government. She hears patriots 
talking about the political rights of nations, and asks, 
why the patriotism of these persons does not include 
the private rights of private individuals. She is at a 
loss to comprehend why despotic husbands are suf- 
fered to practise their oppressions with impunity, while 
so vociferous an outcry is raised against the tyrants 
who sit on regal thrones. Punch may persist as per- 
tinaciously as he pleases in the attempt to reduce her 
to submission, but he will find to the end of the chap- 
ter, as he has found it in years and ages that are gone, 
namely, that the attempt will be a signal failure. So 
long as she can wag a tongue, or wield a cudgel, she 
will return word for word, and blow for blow. Or if 
Punch can by any possibility persuade himself that 
he is her master, she is resolved to furnish him with 
striking proof that she is his mistress. The matri- 
monial quarrel, therefore, between these popular per- 
sonages, if already, as all must admit it to be, a very 
pretty quarrel as it stands, promises to be one which 
will be perpetuated for countless ages to come.’ As 
they are not to die at all, of course they cannot die 
game. They are resolved, however, to live game. 
Moralists, the lovers of domestic concord, and the 
friends of peace in general, may deeply regret this; 
and yet they may as well spare their regrets, for 
they will be wholly unavailing: they will not in the 
slightest degree mend the matter. 

Speculations have been indulged in touching the 
native country of Punch and Judy. If it could be 
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proved, which, so far as we know it, never has, that 
Treland existed before the flood, we should not hesi- 
tate a moment (having assigned that remote antiquity 
to them) to say, that they are natives of the Emerald 
Isle. They certainly have all the attributes of the 
Irish character in their composition. They are so 
pugnacious, so savage, so wondrously partial to a row, 
and yet so hearty and happy amidst the heavy blows 
and broken heads they severally give and receive, that 
it is almost impossible to resist the conviction, that 
they must have been trained in the celebrated pugi- 
listic school of Donnybrook. A row is the element 
in which they live: to have their crowns cracked, and 
their whole persons soundly whacked, are hourly inci- 
dents in their lives, and prove the source of supreme 
pleasure to them. 

What the juvenile community would do without 
Mr. Punch and his lady, is more than we can tell. 
The loss of the loved and lively couple, would be a 
sad calamity. They are universal favourites even 
with children of six feet high, and half a century old : 
what then must be the measure of admiration and 
delight with which the younger branches of the com- 
munity witness the freaks, frolics, and _pugilistic 
achievements of the honoured pair? They never 
perform before scanty audiences. The moment their 
guardian, the showman, deposits in the street the 
wooden house in which they dwell, a host of young 
persons, of both sexes, are attracted to the spot by 
something more mysterious, yet not less powerful, 
than mesmeric influence. Our artist has hit off Punch 
and Judy in the act of being transferred in their 
portable residence, from the locality in which they 
have just performed their pugnacious exploits, to some 
other spot where they are ready to repeat them. 

Punch and Judy are, it will be observed, invisible 
for the moment. They are possibly sound asleep, 
having exhausted themselves in the fight which was 
temporarily interrupted by their forcible separation ; 
but just only follow him who bears them in triumph 
on his shoulders, until he again takes up his position 
in some quiet spot, and you will see the battle renewed 
with the same spirit and vigour as before,—the quarrel 
between them being, as before remarked, one which 
will never be made up. 





SKETCH OF AN EMPIRIC.* 


Hiruerro I have spoken of quacks and quackery in 
reference to one particular line of empiricism. There are, 
however, many empirics who scorn the idea of confining 
their quackish exploits to any one branch of business. 
In some cases they try their hands at two or three empi- 
rical trades, in others at ten or adozen. There is a noted 
empiric in town at the present moment whose quackish 
practices are so varied and multifarious, that it were no 
easy matter to name a line of business or profession, in 
which he has not at one time or other appeared. In 
several departments of quackery, he is at this instant car- 





* From a forthcoming work by the Author of “ Random 
Recollections,’’ to be entitled “ Lights and Shadows of Lon- 
don Life.” 


rying on a thriving business. The history of this empiric 
is an extraordinary one. He was brought up to the busi- 
ness of a cobbler, at which he worked to the satisfaction 
of those who intrusted him with the repairs of their 
damaged boots and shoes, until he attained the age of 
twenty-five. He then married; and his soul rising con- 
temporaneously with that event above his leather and his 
last, he resolved on earning literary renown, and if pos- 
sible bettering his pecuniary circumstances at the same 
time. But the question suggested itself, how was this to 
be done? How was the literary distinction, and an im- 
proved state of his finances, to be achieved? The a 
empiric did not possess a particle of learning, unless the 
capability of reading ordinary English in an ordinary way, 
and writing a tolerable hand, ought to be dignified with 
the name. An ingenious idea struck him. He resolved 
on reading a number of works on popular science, and 
having by means of a pair of scissors and a quantity of 
paste dovetailed together the more interesting and more 
easily comprehensible portions of each book, then forming 
them intoa whole. The work thus promptly manufactured 
was carefully transcribed by a young acquaintance, who 
could write a superior hand. An attractive title was next 
invented, and more than fortified by his prefixing to his 
name as the author, the honorary term “ Professor,” and 
appending to it the initials, “F.R.S. LL.D.,” and several 
others of an equally imposing kind. The little work found 
a publisher, and the publisher obtained for it a remune- 
rating sale. The little reputation which ‘“ The Professor’ 
thus acquired by stealing not only other people’s ideas, 
+ but their very words, did not however satisfy his aspirations 
for literary and scientific fame. Nor did the comparatively 
slow process of obtaining a name in the world by the pub- 
lication of books, at all accord with his eager and impatient 
anxiety to be a man of literary note. What then was to 
be done to accelerate his progress to the distinction he 
coveted, and to his possession of the means which he 
concluded that distinction would place at his disposal 
for bettering his pecuniary condition ?—a consummation 
of which, I ought to have already remarked, he never 
lost sight, in his yearnings after literary and scientific 
celebrity. His ideas on this head proved him to be a 
genius of no ordinary kind. In the course of five minutes 
his fertile brain,—fertile, I mean in the way of inventing 
ways and means of bringing himself into notice,—not only 
formed a philosophic society which was called by the name 
of the greatest moral philosopher the world ever produced, 
but represented the society as being in active operation, 
and including in the list of its directors and members, a 
multitude of names, which, though altogether unknown 
to fame, could nevertheless boast of being members of all 
the learned and philosophical societies in Christendom. 
The number of initials which was appended to each name, 
was not only extraordinary, but reminded one of the tail 
of a comet. It was only surprising that the names of 
gentlemen who could rejoice in being members of such a 
host of learned bodies, should have been wholly unknown 
toan “intelligent and discerning public.” Yet so it was: 
nobody had ever, not even by accident, encountered the 
name of any of these illustrious philosophers, but being 
unwilling to admit his ignorance of the existence of the at- 
tainments of such men, every person concealed his surprise 
in his own breast. The very first intimation which the 
public received of the existence of this imposing associa- 
tion of literati and philosophers, was conveyed to them in 
the shape of a report of their proceedings in a mornin 

paper; the professor himself figuring as the president oe 
principal speaker. With the assistance of a person of 
some education, whose pecuniary circumstances, coupled 





with the utter absence of principle in such matters, ren- 
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dered him the obedient servant and convenient tool of the 
empiric, the clap-trap report was prepared and sent to the 
morning journal alluded to. But how, it will be asked, 
did it find its way into the columns of the paper? Why, 
the empiric’s inventive powers hit upon a very ingenious 
scheme for the purpose. To the report was appended a 
resolution purporting to have been carried by deafening 
acclamation, after most eulogistic speeches by the mover 
and seconder, to the effect that Jacob Judkins, Esq. the 
editor of the Morning Intelligencer, had been unanimously 
appointed honorary member of the society. The 
ae compliment thus paid to the editor, insured 
a ready passport to the entire report into the columns of 
the Intelligencer. Finding the thing so far eminently 
successful, “the professor,” or empiric, assigned weekly 
meetings to the non-existent society, at all of which, as a 
matter of course, he himself was the principal speaker ; 
and on no occasion did he omit to pay some high-flows 
compliments to his friend the editor. Week after week 
did the reports of the proceedings of this distinguished 
philosophical society appear in the Morning Intelligencer; 
and the result was that though no one ever before heard 
the name of “ the professor” or his associates, every body 
concluded, that the former must be some great man, who, 
in verification of the remark of a Greek historian, that the 
greatest geniuses often lie concealed, had hitherto remained 
unknown to the world, in consequence of one of those 
capricious freaks in which dame Nature,—alike regardless 
of the justice due to the illustrious parties themselves, and 
the honour and interests of susie, occasionally delights 
to indulge. 

The empiric having thus procured a publicity for his 
name which must have satisfied the most voracious appe- 
tite for newspaper notoriety, next bethought himself of 
the way in which he could convert his celebrity to the 
best pecuniary account. A bright thought flashed across 
his mind. It was that the “friends of philosophy and 
admirers of science” constituting the imaginary society 
of which the professor was the distinguished president, 
should be made to concur in proposing to present him with 
an enduring testimonial of their sense of the “important 


services he had rendered to literature, science, and phi- 


losophy.” A resolution to this effect was accordingly re- 
ported to have been proposed and carried amidst tremen- 
dous applause, without a dissentient voice, and this too, at 
one of the most numerously-attended meetings of the 
society which had ever been held. It was further stated, 
that in order to allow other “ friends of philosophy and 
admirers of science” who were not members of 
society, but might be desirous of being allowed to express 
their sense of the professor’s services to science, by re- 
cording their names on the subscription list; it was, I 
repeat, accordingly agreed by the society, that such persons 
should have an opportunity of gratifying their feelings by 
contributing to the testimonial fund. And in order that a 
good example might be set to all such persons, the mem- 
bers of the society,—not one of whom, be it ever remem- 
bered, but the professor himself, had an existence,— 
appended very handsome subscriptions to their respective 
names. A treasurer was duly appointed to receive the 
money, and to retain it until the society should determine 
on the nature of the testimonial to be presented to the 

rofessor. This treasurer was none other than the quack 
himself, though of course under a fictitious name. The 
appointment of a secretary (also the quack himself,) fol- 
lowed, and the meeting agreed that a lithographed copy 
of the resolution should be forwarded by the secretary to 
“every known friend of science and philosophy in Eng- 
land,” with a request that he would show his sense of the 
professor’s services to science by subscribing to the fund. 


tC“ 





Many of the persons to whom the circulars were“sent, 
knowing nothing more of science than of “ the professor,” 
but by name, and yet proud of the compliment paid to 
them by the assumption that they were the friends of phi- 
losophy and admirers of science, were prompt in beeetling 
their subscriptions “in aid of the fund for a testimonial 
to Professor ——.” The subscriptions being directed to 
be sent to his lodgings, addressed to his imaginary trea- 
surer, whom he christened Henry Blunt, Esq. ;—of course, 
whatever “blunt” (a flash term for money) was enclosed 
for Mr. Blunt,—and the total amount was very conside- 
rable,—found its way at once into the pockets of the 
professor. 

The ingenious device having thus succeeded to admi- 
ration in its most essential parts, the next point for conside- 
ration related to the best way of satisfying the subscribers, 
that their contributions were really applied to their legiti- 
mate purpose. How did the quack manage this? When 
I answer the question, the ables cannot fail to admire the 
amplitude of his mental resources, as much as he is sure 
prised at the boundless impudence of the empiric. 

He got the pliant person already referred to, to draw up 
a report of the alleged proceedings at a pretended dinner, 
given by the subscribers to the professor for the purpose of 
presenting him with a splendid piece of plate, that having 
been deemed by the committee appointed to manage the 
matter, the most appropriate mode of perpetuating the 
deep sense they entertained of the eminent services he had 
rendered to literature, science, and philosophy. The atten- 
dance on the occasion was represented as being numerous 
and es and the professor was made to appear 
surrounded by persons of marvellous scientific and philo- 
sophic attainments; while a gentleman with a host of 
honorary initials appended to his name, so numerous, 
indeed, as nearly to exhaust the alphabet, was voted to the 
chair amid deafening and universal acclamations. Dinner 
was of course served up in first-rate style; and the “usual 
loyal and patriotic toasts having been disposed of,” the 
chairman intimated that it now fell to be his delightful 
duty, placed as he was in the honourable position of chair- 
man of the meeting, to proceed to the great business of the 
evening, namely, the presentation of the piece of plate 
lying on the table, to their distinguished guest, Professor 

. Of course the professor stood up, and hung 
his head with becoming humility, while the “friends of 
science and philosophy” were about to confer upon him 
so valuable a mark of their approbation and esteem. And 
to render the whole pretended affair still more dramatic, 
the professor’s son, a boy twelve years of age, was repre- 
sented as standing by the side of his scientific sire. The 
chairman, after some introductory flourishes, proceeded as 
follows :—“ Gentlemen, I now proceed, without any fur- 
ther preface, to the discharge of the duty which you have 
done me the honour to delegate tome. And sure I am 
you will one and all concur in the truth and justice of 
what I say, when I mention, that never did a son of sci- 
ence better merit a testimonial from her admirers than 
does our esteemed and distinguished guest that which we 
are about to present to him (loud cheers). Science and 
philosophy are under obligations to him which they never 
will be able to discharge (hear, hear). It has been re- 
served for him, by his profound researches and transcen- 
dent talents, not only to give the cause of science and 
philosophy a mighty impetus on its onward march, but to 
shed a brilliant lustre around those departments of intel- 
lectual investigation which have been heretofore the most 
obscure and least attractive. His name, gentlemen, will 
live as long as English literature itself: his is an impe- 
rishable renown ; and the lapse of ages, so far from dimi- 
nishing his celebrity, will increase and extend it (tremen- 
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dous applause). It has already reached the remotest 
extremities of the civilized world, and will continue to 
spread as science and philosophy extend their empire over 

e face of the earth (renewed cheers). But, gentlemen, 
remembering as I do that I speak in our friend’s presence, 
I feel that the dictates of delicacy demand that I should 
restrain myself. Of his private virtues, I will say nothing 
more than this, that in all the relations of life, as a hus- 
band, father, friend, and member of the great immortal 
family of man, he is most exemplary. I am sure, sir, that 
this splendid, though not more splendid than merited, 
testimonial of your fellow countrymen’s approbation and 
esteem (here the chairman addressed himself to the pro- 
fessor, and fixed his eye on the imaginary service of plate 
lying on the table) cannot fail to stimulate you to acquire, 
by fresh application to your soul-ennobling studies, still 
further distinction in the regions of literature, science, and 
philosophy (hear, hear). 

“ And you, my dear boy”—here the chairman laid hishand 
on the head of the empiric’s son, and touchingly patted it— 
“and you, my dear boy, will, I trust, whenever your eyes 
shall look on this handsome testimonial to your dear 
father, feel within your youthful bosom the workings of 
an honourable emulation—the operations of a commend- 
able ambition to tread in your parent’s footsteps, and—” 

Here the excess of the chairman’s emotion obtained a 
temporary mastery over his power of utterance, contempo- 
raneously with the circumstance of the professor himself 
burying his face in his handkerchief; tears rolled rapidly 
down the boy’s cheeks, and every eye in the place was 
more or less moistened. The chairman, after the lapse of 
some seconds, triumphed over the unmanly ebullition, and 
resumed his address. 

“You will, I was about to say, my darling boy, feel, 
every time you look on this plate, the promptings of an 
earnest desire to acquire for yourself, by following in the 
same paths as your distinguished parent, and devoting 

our days and nights to the same elevated pursuits which 
raised him to the proud position which he occupies 
in the estimation of the civilized world, secure a reputation 
as great as his. With these very imperfect observations, 
allow me, sir, (turning to the professor,) to present you— 
which I do with infinite pleasure—with this proof of the 
esteem entertained for you personally by your fellow-sub- 
jects, and of the deep sense they cherish of the eminent 
services which you have rendered to the sister handmaids, 
Science and Philosophy.” 

The most tremendous plaudits, which seemed as if they 
would never have an end, followed the conclusion of the 
chairman’s speech, and the presentation of the piece of 

late. 
. The professor was represented as rising to return thanks, 
but was so overpowered by his feelings, that he was un- 
able to do any thing but energetically press his hand to 
his heart, and to enunciate, amid rivers of tears, a few 
broken sentences expressive of gratitude. 

The meeting eventually broke up, after an evening re- 
markable for the “‘ feast of reason and the flow of feeling” 
which characterized it. 

Such was the tenor of the report which appeared next 
morning in the Morning Intelligencer. 

Each subscriber fancied that he was the only person 
absent ; and the only drawback to the gratification with 


which he read the account of the way in which the affair 


passed off, was, that he had not been apprised of the din- 
ner, so that he might have had the pleasure of being 
present. 

But what of the professor now? Since practising 
the above ingenious and successful piece of empiricism, 
he has appeared before the public in every conceivable 





variety of character. Two or three years ago he became 
an apostle of Tee-totalism, and visited different parts of the 
country for the purpose of lecturing in favour of an entire 
abstinence from spirituous liquors, and on the singularly 
salubrious qualities of cold water in its “aboriginal ” state. 
This, of course, was at the expense of the Abstinence Soci- 
eties; and the supplies having somehow or other stopped, 
after several weeks’ advocacy of the cause, he suddenly 
ceased to waste his eloquence on the merits of that cause. 
Any thing he cared to the contrary, Tee-totalism, the 
moment it failed to afford him pecuniary advantage, may 
have gone, if so inclined, to the dogs—or to any other 
quarter it pleased. . 

The next evolution of the professor, in his character of 
a quack, was in the capacity of a preacher of the Gospel. 
My readers may startle at this. It is nevertheless, melan- 
choly though it be, a sober fact. And there is not the 
slightest infusion of fancy in the statement I am about to 
make, namely, that when he had made up his mind to try 
what could be done in the assumed character of a reve- 
rend gentleman, he felt at a loss to decide as to what de- 
nomination would be best for him, in a pecuniary point of 
view, to profess to belong. He actually had the cool effron- 
tery, and the fearful mental profligacy, to ask a friend of 
mine, when making known his ministerial intentions, what 
he deemed the section of Christians whom it would be 
most advisable to connect himself with. Curious to learn 
to what awful lengths the empiric was prepared to go, he 
then asked him what he thought of appearing as a 
preacher among the Wesleyan Methodists? He objected 
to any connexion with that body, because he could not 
practise on them the deception of being no preacher at 
all. The peculiar organization of their society, and the 
rigid supervision observed over all the movements of 
their ministers, would render it impossible for him to 
practise the imposture without detection for many weeks, 
“The Baptists, then,” suggested the other. The pro- 
fessor had a high respect for the Baptists; there were 
many men of great moral worth, and undoubted talent, 
among them; but the prejudices in favour of infant bap- 
tism and sprinkling were too general and strong to admit 
of their principles or themselves becoming extensively 
popular. “ The Independents, then.” The professor re- 
plied to the latter suggestion by saying, he certainly 
thought that body preferable to either of the other two 
which had been named; and accordingiy made his elec- 
tion in their favour. In accordance with this choice, he 
actually forthwith proceeded to engage a chapel, and 
without any change in his name beyond the prefix of Rev., 
caused himself to be placarded through a great part of 
the metropolis as the Rev. A—— B—, minister of the 
Independent Chapel in Street. In this locality, and 
this character, he continued for only a limited time. He 
soon made the discovery that there was little chance of his 
acquiring either money or reputation in his capacity of a 
reverend gentleman, and therefore, in nine or ten weeks, 
he abdicated his ministerial functions, forsook the Inde- 
pendent Chapel in —— Street, and appeared in the news‘ 
papers as before, as a person of high sounding scientific and 
philosophic attainments. 

Abstract science and philosophy having, however beau- 
tiful to his poetic mind, somehow or other again lost all 
their more practical attractions,—in other words, they 
could not be made pecuniarily productive,—it conse- 
quently became necessary to have recourse to some other 
expedient. But what was that to be? After due consi- 
deration he decided in favour of coming forward in"the 
capacity of a physician. Dubbing himself M.D., as well 
as professor, he appeared in a twinkling in his medical cha- 
racter; and to give greater effect to this empiricism, repre- 
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sented himself as the physician to an hospital which never 
existed. No sooner had he thus appeared before the pub- 
lic in the capacity of a full-fledged physician, than he 
offered to a brother empiric, who confined himself to the 
sale of quack medicines, a most eulogistic recommenda- 
tion of his pills, for the purpose of being inserted in all 
the newspapers with his name as an M. D., and physician 
to Hospital, appended ; of course stipulating for a 
due consideration. The proposal was accepted ; the con- 
sideration, or at least a consideration, was given, and forth- 
with all the papers teemed with “ powerful” recommen- 
dations of P. ’s pills by the professor, who declared 
in the advertisement that he had administered the pills to 
































his patients, and in every instance with complete success, 
though the rogue never had a patient in his life. 

But what is he doing at the present moment? I can- 
noc answer the question, though I still observe his name 
figuring in the papers as the “ professor.” 

The last part he played which has come under my 
notice, was that of a begging-letter writer. The Mendicity 
Society have in their possession a goodly number of his 
epistles written in this character. Some of these have 
come under my observation, and are very curious in their 
way. I shall watch with some interest the future move- 
ments of this singular and Protean empiric. ; 














AUTOGRAPHS AND NOTICES 
. OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS.—No. IX. 


Our autographs in the present Number shall be those 
of recent members of the House of Commons; and first 
on our list is that of 
\ MR. JOSEPH HUME. 

Mr. Hume’s general penmanship is much more plain 
than his autograph, which is ma and cramped. 





















Mr. Pattison is a remarkably corpulent man, and of no 
inconsiderable altitude withal. He has a fine, fat, round, 
good-natured countenance ; fair, thin hair, and a farmer- 
like appearance altogether. I never heard him open his 
mouth in the House of Commons. _ ;, 







He is slightly above the middle height, and’ proportionably 
formed. He has a sallow complexion, anoblong face, a 
straight forehead,*and drooping under lip.— He is on the 










The late member for Kilkenny is as plain in his appear- 
ance and manners as in his handwriting and speeches. 
He is an inveterate foe to ornament or elegance of any 
kind. He is now drawing towards his sixtieth year ; and 
though his hair be as bushy and abundant as ever, it has 
lately accuired a very greyish hue. He is stoutly made, 
massy headed, and about the average height. 


MR. PATTISON. 

Next we have the autograph of Mr. Pattison, late mem- 
ber for the city of London, and late Governor of the Bank 
of England. “And very good, for a man who has passed 
his sixtieth year, is Mr. Pattison’s handwriting. 


- 


SIR STEPHEN LUSHINGTON. 

Sir Stephen Lushington, better known as Dr. Lushing. 
ton, late member for the Tower Hamlets, writes a dashing 
hand; but were he at school, he would be punished for 
not forming his letters more perfectly. 


Loy tgs 


wrong side of fifty-five, if, indeed, he be not touching 
sixty, 
! 














KENTUCKY SPORTS. 
{FROM AUDUBON’S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. ] 


_Ir may not be amiss, kind reader, before I attempt to 
give you some idea of the pleasures experienced by the 
—- of Kentucky, to introduce the subject with a 

ght description of that State. 

entucky was formerly attached to Virginia, but in 
those days the Indians looked upon that portion of the 
western wilds as their own, and abandoned the district 
only when forced to do so, moving with disconsolate 
hearts farther into the“recesses of the unexplored forests. 















Doubtless the richness of its soil, and the beauty of its 
borders, situated as they are along one of the most beau- | 









tiful rivers in the world, contributed as much to attract 
the old Virginians, as the desire so generally experienced 
in America, of spreading over the uncultivated tracts, and 
bringing into cultivation lands that have for unknown 
ages teemed with the wild luxuriance of untamed nature. 

e conquest of Kentucky was not performed without 
many difficulties. The warfare that long existed between 
the intruders and the Redskins was sanguinary and pro- 
tracted; but the former at length made good their fot. 
ing, and the latter drew off their shattered bands, dis- 
mayed by the mental superiority and indomitable courage 
of the white men. 

This region was probably discovered by a daring hunter, 
the renowned Daniel Boon. The richness of its soil, its 
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magnificent forests, its numberless navigable streams, its 
salt springs and licks, saltpetre caves, its coal strata, and 
the vast herds of buffaloes and deer that browsed on its 
hills and amidst its charming valleys, afforded ample in- 
ducements to the new settler, who pushed forward with a 
spirit far above that of the most undaunted tribes which 
for ages had been the sole possessors of the soil. 

The Virginians thronged towards the Ohio. An axe, a 
couple of horses, and a heavy rifle, with a store of ammu- 
nition, were all that were considered necessary for equip- 
ment of the man who, with his family, removed to the 
new State, assured that in that land of exuberant ferti- 
lity, he could not fail to provide amply for all his wants, 
To have witnessed the industry and perseverance of these 
emigrants, must at once have proved the vigour of their 
minds. Regardless of the fatigue atiending every move- 
ment which they made, they pushed through an unex- 
plored region of dark and onglel forests, guiding them- 
selves by the sun alone, and reposing at night on the bare 
ground. Numberless streams they had to cross on rafts, 
with their wives and children, their cattle and their lug- 
gage, often drifting to considerable distances before they 
could effect a landing on the opposite shores. Their 
cattle would often stray amid the rich pasturage of these 
shores, and occasion a delay of several days. To these 
troubles add the constantly impending danger of being 
murdered while asleep in their encampments, by the 
prowling and ruthless Indians; while they had before them 
a distance of hundreds of miles to be traversed, before 
they could reach certain places of rendezvous called 
Stations. To encounter difficulties like these must have 
required energies of no ordinary kind; and the reward 
which these veteran settlers enjoy was doubtless well 
merited. 

Some removed from the Atlantic shores to those of the 
Ohio, in more comfort and security. They had their 
waggons, their negroes, and their families. ‘Their way 
was cut through the woods by their own axemen, the 
day before their advance ; and when night overtook them, 
the hunters attached to the party came to’ the place 
pitched upon for encamping, loaded with the dainties of 
which the forest yielded an abundant supply, the blazing 
light of a huge fire guiding their steps as they ap- 
proached, and the sounds of merriment that saluted their 
ears assuring them that all was well. The flesh of the 
buffalo, the bear, and the deer, soon hung in large and 
delicious steaks, in front of the embers ; the cakes already 
prepared were deposited in their proper places, and, under 
the rich drippings of the juicy roasts, were quickly baked. 
The waggons contained the bedding; and whilst the 
horses which had drawn them were turned loose to feed 
on the luxuriant undergrowth of the woods, some, per- 
haps, or 5a but the greater number merely with a 
light bell hung to their neck, to guide their owners in 


the morning to the spot where they might have rambled, 
- — were enjoying themselves after the fatigues of 
e day. 
In anticipation all is pleasure; and these migrating 
bands feasted in joyous sociality, unapprehensive of any 
greater difficulties than those to be encountered in forcing 


their way through the pathless woods to the land of abun- 
dance; and although it took months to accomplish the 
journey, and a skirmish now and then took place be- 
tween them and the Indians, who sometimes crept unper- 
ceived into their very camp, still did the Virginians cheer- 
fully proceed towards the western horizon, until the va- 
rious groups all reached the Ohio, when, struck with the 
beauty of that magnificent stream, they at once com- 
menced the task of clearing land, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing a permanent residence. 





Others, perhaps, encumbered with too much luggage, 
preferred descending the stream. They prepared arks, 
pierced with port-holes, and glided on the gentle current, 
more annoyed, however, than those who marched by land, 
by the attacks of the Indians, who watched their motions. 
Many travellers have described these boats, formerly 
called arks, but now named flat-boats; but have they told 
you, kind reader, that in those times a boat thirty or forty 
feet in length, by ten or twelve in breadth, was considered 
a stupendous fabric; that this boat contained men, wo- 
men and children, huddled together, with horses, cattle, 
hogs, and poultry, for their companions, while the remain- 
ing portion was crammed with vegetables and packages of 
seeds? The roof or deck of the boat was not unlike a 
farm-yard, being covered with hay, ploughs, carts, wag- 
gons, and various agricultural implements, together with 
numerous others, among which the spinning-wheels of 
the matrons were conspicuous. Even the sides of the 
floating mass were loaded with the wheels of the different 
vehicles, which themselves lay on the roof. Have the 
told you that these boats contained the little all of eac 
family of venturous emigrants, who, fearful of being dis- 
covered by the Indians, under night moved in darkness, 
groping their way from one part to another of these float- 
ing habitations, denying themselves the comfort of light, 
lest the foe that watched them from the shore should rush 
upon them and destroy them? Have they tuld you that 
this boat was used, after the tedious voyage was ended, as 
the first settlement of these new settlers? No, kind 
reader, such things have not been related to you before. 
‘The travellers who have visited the country have had 
other objects in view. 

I shall not describe the many massacres which took 
place among the many different parties of White and Red 
men, as the former moved down the Ohio, because I 
have never been very fond of battles, and indeed have 
always wished that the world was more peaceably inclined 
than it is; and shall merely add, that, in one way or 
other, Kentucky was ‘tues from the original owners 
of the soil. Let us, therefore, turn our attention to the 
sports still enjoyed in that now happy portion of the 

nited States. 

We have individuals in Kentucky, kind reader, that 
even there are considered wonderful adepts in the manage- 
ment of the rifle. To drive a nail is a common feat, not 
more thought of by the Kentuckians than to cut off a 
wild turkey’s head, at a distance of a hundred yards, 
Others will bark off squirrels, one after another, until 
satisfied with the number procured. Some,iess intent on 
destroying game, may be seen under night snuffing a can- 
dle at the distance of fifty yards, off-hand, without extin- 
guishing it. I have been told that some have proved so 
expert and cool as to make choice of the eye of a foe at 
a wonderful distance, boasting beforehand of the sureness 
of their piece, which has afterwards been fully proved 
when the enemy’s head has been examined ! 

Having resided some years in Kentucky, and — 
more than once been witness of the rifle sport, I sh 
present you with the result of my observation, leaving 
you to judge how far rifle-shooting is understood in that 
State. 


Several individuals who conceive themselve expert in 
the management of the gun, are often seen to meet for 
the purpose of displaying their skill, and betting a trifling 
sum, put up a target, in the centre of which a common- 
sized nail is hammered for about two-thirds of its length. 
The marksmen make choice of what they consider a pro- 
per distance, which may be forty paces. h man cleans 
the interior of his tube, which is called wiping it, places a 
ball in the palm of his hand, pouring as much powder 
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from his horn upon it as will cover it over. This quantity 
is supposed to be sufficient for any distance within a hun- 
dred yards. A shot that comes very close to the nail is 
considered that of an indifferent marksman ; the bending 
of the nail is, of course, somewhat better; but nothing less 
than hitting it right on the head is satisfactory. Well, 
kind reader, one out of three shots generally hits the nail ; 
and should the shooters amount to half-a-dozen, two nails 
are frequently needed before each can have a shot. Those 
who drive the nail have a further trial amongst themselves, 
and the two best shots out of these generally settle the 
affair, when all the sportsmen adjourn tv some house, and 
spend an hour in friendly intercourse, appointing, before 
they part, a day for another trial. This is technically 
termed—* Driving the Nail.” 

Barking off squirrels is a delightful sport, and in my 
opinion requires a greater degree of accuracy than any 
other. I first witnessed this manner of procuring squir- 
rels, whilst near the town of Frankfort. The performer 
was the celebrated Daniel Boon. We walked out toge- 
ther, and followed the rocky margins of the Kentucky 
river, and we reached a piece of flat land thickly covered 
with black walnuts, oaks, and hickories. As the general 
mast was a good one that year, squirrels were seen gam- 
bolling on every tree around us. My companion, a stout, 
hale, and athletic man, dressed in a homespun hunting- 
shirt, bare-legged and moccasined, carried a long and 
heavy rifle, which, as he was loading it, said had proved 
efficient in all his undertakings, and which he hoped 
would not fail on this oceasion, as he felt proud to show 
me his skill. The gun was wiped, the powder measured, 
the ball patched with six hundred-thread linen, and the 
charge sent home with a hickory rod. We moved not a 
step from the place, for the squirrels were so numerous 
that it was unnecessary to go after them. Boon pointed 
to one of these animals which had observed us, and was 
crouched on a branch about fifty paces distant, and bade 
me mark well the spot where the ball should hit. He 
raised his piece gradually until the bead (that being the 
name given by the Kentuckians to the sight) of the barrel 
was brought to a line with the spot which he intended to 
hit. The whip-like report resounded through the woods 
along the hills in repeated echoes. Judge of my surprise, 
when I perceived that the ball had hit the piece of the 
bark immediately beneath the squirrel, and shivered it 
into splinters, the concussion produced by which had 
killed the animal, and sent it whirling through the air, as 
if it had been blown up by the explosion of a powder-ma- 

azine. Boon kept up his firing, and before many hours 

ad elapsed, we had procured as many squirrels as we 
wished ; for you must know, kind reader, that to load a 
rifle requires only a moment, and that if it is wiped once 
after each shot, it will do duty for hours. Since that first 
interview with our veteran Boon, I have seen many other 
individuals perform the same feat. 

The snufling of a candle with a ball, I first had an op- 
portunity of seeing near the banks of the Green River, 
not far from a large pigeon-roost, to which I had previ- 
ously made a visit. I had heard many reports of guns 
during the early part of a dark night, and knowing them 
to be those of rifles, I went towards the spot to ascertain 
the cause. On reaching the place, I was welcomed by a 
dozen of stout, tall men, who told me they were exercising 
for the purpose of enabling them to shoot under night at 
the reflected light from the eyes of a deer ora wolf, b 
torch-light. A fire was blazing near, the smoke of whic 
tose curling among the thick foliage of the trees. Ata 
distance which rendered it scarcely distinguishable, stood 
a burning candle, as if intended as an offering to the god- 
dess of night, but which in reality was ouly fifty yards 


from the spot on which we all stood. One man was 
within a few yards of it, to watch the effects of the shots, 
as well as to light the candle should it chance to go out, 
or should the shot cut it across. Each marksman shot in 
his turn. Some never hit either the snuff or the candle, 
and were congratulated with a loud laugh; while others 
actually snuffed the candle without putting it out, and 
were recompensed for their dexterity by numerous hur- 
rahs. One of them, who was particularly expert, was very 
fortunate, and snuffed the candle three times out of seven, 
whilst all the other shots either put out the candle, or cut 
it immediately under the light. 

Of the feats performed by the Kentuckians with the 
rifle, I could say more than might be expedient on the 
present occasion. In every thinly-peopled portion of the 
State, it is rare to meet one without a gun of that descrip- 
tion, as well as a tomahawk. By way of recreation they 
often cut off a piece of the bark of a tree, make a target 
of it, using a little powder wetted with water or saliva 
for the bull’s eye, and shoot into the mark of the balls 
they have about them, picking them out of the wood 
again. 
efter what I have said, you may easily imagine with 
what ease a Kentuckian procures game, or despatches an 
enemy, more especially when I tell you that every one in 
the State is accustomed to handle the rifle from the time 
when he is first able to shoulder it until near the close of 
his career. That murderous weapon is the means of pro- 
curing them subsistence during all their wild and exten- 
sive rambles, and is the source of their principal sports 
and pleasures. 








MICROSCOPIC PHENOMENA. 
[PROM SHAW’S NATURE. DISPLAYED. | 


Wuart we have already considered makes but a small 
portion of the wonders which are unfolded to us by the 
microscope. This instrument has introduced us to a new 
world of vegetables and animals, and demonstrated that 
there are equal order and harmony in the mite’s construc- 
tion, as in that of the whale or elephant. The only differ- 
ence is, our weakness of sight prevents our penetrating 
into the nature and organization of small bodies, which 
often escape our eyes, and can be perceived only by the 
assistance of glasses, which teach us that the smallest 
objects, wholly unknown to our forefathers, have extension, 
parts, and a well-organized form. The mention of some 
examples will lead us to acknowledge the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of that Deity who affords unto all existence 
and happiness. 

Grains of sand appear of the same form to the naked 
eye, but seen through a microscope exhibit different shapes 
and sizes, globular, square, conical, and mostly irregular: 
and, what is more surprising, in their cavities have been 
found, by the microscope, insects of various kinds. In 
decayed cheese are multitudes of little worms, called mites, 
which, to the naked eye, appear like shapeless and con- 
fused moving particles, but the microscope prove them of 
a very singular and curious figure. They have eyes, 
mouth, feet, and a transparent body, furnished with long 
hair in the form of prickles. 

The mouldy substance on damp bodies exhibits a region 
of minute plants. Sometimes it appears a forest of trees, 
whose branches, leaves, flowers, and fruits, are clearly dis- 
tinguished. Some of the flowers have long, white, trans- 
parent stalks, and the buds, before they open, are little 
green balls which become white. The particles of dust 
on the wings of the butterfly, prove, by the microscope to 








be beautiful and well-arranged little feathers. 
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In down of every variegated dye 

Shines, fluttering soft, the gaudy butterfly. 

That powder which thy spoiling hand disdains, 

The form of quills and painted plumes contains. 

Not courts do more magnificence express, 

In all their blaze of gems and pomp of dress. 
BROWNE. 


By the same instrument the surface of our skin has 
scales resembling those of fish; but so minute, that a 
single grain would cover 250, and a single scale covers 
500 pores, whence issues the insensible perspiration neces- 
sary to health ; consequently, a single grain of sand can 
cover 125,000 pores of the human body. 

The microscope displays, in each object, a thousand 
others which escaped recognition, in each of which others 
remain unseen, which even the microscope can never bring 
to view. What wonders should we see, could we continually 
improve those glasses invented to assist our sight! Ima- 
gination may, in some measure, supply the defect of our 
eyes, and serve as a mental microscope, to represent, in each 
atom, thousands of new and invisible worlds. 

In contemplating the works of God, the effects of his 
wisdom and goodness are as evidently displayed in the spi- 
der’s web, as in those laws which connect the sun and his 
cireumrevolving pianets. The microscope discovers, in 
miniature, new worlds, which ought to excite man’s won- 
der, and urge him to religious reverence. Persons de- 
prived of opportunity to examine the curious objects dis- 
played by the microscope, will be glad to know what has 
been seen by others, and what themselves may contem- 
plate with delight. 

The mosses and grass with which the earth is covered, 
as with a carpet, are composed of many threads and small 
particles, into which they are divisible. The particles of 
water are so small, that millions of animalcules may be 
suspended on the point of a needle; how many, then, must 
there be in the rivers and seas! From a lighted candle 
there issue, in one minute, more particles of light than 
there are grains of sand in the whole earth; how vast, 
then, the number that flow in a day, or a year, or a cen- 
tury, from that immense body, the sun! How indefinitel 
small must those particles of odoriferous bodies be, whic 
affect large spaces for days, and even weeks, without any 
sensible loss of their weight ! 

Let us pass to the animated creation. In a summer’s 
evening the air swarms with living creatures. Each drop 
of stagnant water contains a little world of animated beings. 
Each leaf of a tree is a colony of insects; every plant, 
every flower, affords food for millions of creatures. Who 
but must have seen the innumerable swarms of flies, gnats, 
and other insects collected in the compass of a few yards ! 
What prodigious shoals must there be over the whole 
earth,—in the immense expanse of the atmosphere! How 
many millions of smaller insects and worms crawl on th 
ground, or live beneath its surface ! ken 

The artificial convex will reveal 
The forms diminutive that each conceal; 
Some so minute, that, to the one extreme, 
The mite a vast leviathan would seem ; 
That yet of organs, functions, sense partake, 
Equal with animals of larger make— 
In curious limbs and clothing they surpass 
By far the comeliest of the bulky mass. 
A world of beauties! that, through all their frame, 
Creation’s grandest miracles proclaim. 
BROWNE. 

Did not experiments and observations by the microscope 
prove the fact, it would be incredible that there are animals 
a million times smaller than a grain of sand; yet endowed 
with organs of nutrition, motion, &c. There are shell-fish 


so small, that even through a microscope, they appear 
scarcely larger than a grain of wheat, and these are living 
animals enclosed in hard houses. How inconceivably fine 
are the spider’s threads! as thousands would scarcely be 
as thick as common sewing silk. How small is the mite! 
and yet this almost imperceptible atom, seen through a 
microscope, is a hairy animal, perfect in its limbs, active 
in its motions, of a regular form, full of life and sensibility, 
and provided with all requisite organs. Though scarcely 
visible to us, it is made up of parts infinitely smaller than 
the whole. How minute, then, must be the particles of 
those fluids which circulate through the veins of such 
animalcules ! 





A CHINESE DINNER. 


[FROM DR. MEYENS’ CHINA. ] 


THE dinner was given to the travellers ~! Mowgua, the 
youngest of the Hong merchants. About half-past six in 

the evening was the appointed hour, and the visitors were 

then received by the host and his son. The guests having 

seated: themselves upon the chairs, which were ranged in 

two long and straight rows, tea was handed round in the 

well-known Chinese fashion. After an entertainment of 
singing and dancing, the dinner began: we were con- 

ducted into another room, and took our places at little 

four-cornered tables, each meant for six persons. The 

tables were placed together in the form of a half-circle, 

and the side towards the centre remained unoccupied. 

At the middle table sat the host, and at every other table 

sat a Chinese, who did the honours of it. The empty 

sides of the table, where no one sat, were hung with scarlet 
drapery, beautifully worked in embroidery of gold and 
different coloured silks; Chinese flowers, but not very 
striking forms, furnished the pattern. On the front edge 
of each table were placed the finest fruits in little baskets, 
with beautiful flowers stuck between them. Besides these, 
the whole table was covered with little cups and plates, 
which were arranged with great precision, and contained 
fruits, preserves, confectionery, slices of bread and butter, 
with small birds cold, and hundreds of other things. An 
extraordinary degree of art had been expended in the ar- 
rangement of those articles; amongst the rest were whole 
rows of little plates, filled with elegantly-raised three and 
four-cornered pyramids, composed of little bits of pheasants, 
larded geese, sausages, and so forth. Here stood plates 
with small oranges; there preserved plums; and here 
again almonds. Various little seeds of different colours 
were served upon shallow saucers, so arranged, however, 
that each colour occupied a particular field. We here 
recognised a kind of quince-seed, of very delicate flavour ; 
chick-peas, which, if eaten frequently, are said to produce 
a very bad effect; and chestnuts and hazel-nuts, which 
come from the province of Pecheli, and greatly excel our 
fruits of the same kind. There were, moreover, grapes, 
which likewise came from the northern provinces of the 
empire 5 with preserved ginger, citrons, and lemons. After 
making but a short stay in China, one is accustomed to 
see daily and hourly that the Chinese conduct all their 
arrangements in a different style and manner from our- 
selves ; it was thus also with the repast, for we began with 
the dessert. 

By way of cover, three small cups are placed before each 
seat; the first on the left hand is filled with soy, which 
the Chinese add to almost every sort of food; the second 
serves for the ordinary eating; and in the third is a little 

spoon of porcelain for the soups. In front of these three 
cups, which are ranged in a line, lie the two little round 
chop-sticks, which in rich houses are made of ivory. It 
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is extremely difficult for strangers to get at their food with 
these sticks, and the Chinese were amused with our un- 
skilfulness ; one was heard to whisper, “ Here are wise 
Europeans for you! they cannot so much as eat properly.” 
Mr. Lindsay understood him perfectly. Instead of nap- 
kins, small three-cornered pieces of paper are placed near 
the covers; these are ornamented with stripes of red paper, 
and are used by the Chinese to wipe their hands. 

The dinner began by the host’s inviting us to eat of the 
finer dishes; whilst we were eating them, he kept calling 
our attention to the flavour or the rarity of this or that 
thing; and the mode of eating was to convey the food to 
the mouth with the two sticks out of the dish; for a small 
bowl was the largest vessel placed upon the table during 
the whole entertainment. The Chinese place no cloths 
upon the tables, but instead, so soon as the course was 
finished, the whole buard was removed, and a new surface, 
as it were, with fresh things is served. As soon as the 
first course is removed, another small cup was added to 
each cover; this was used for drinking hot samtschu, a 
fermented liquor made of rice, which at a Chinese table 
supplies the place of wine, and which is always served 
boiling; servants walk round with large silver cans, and 
help every body to this nectar; which, principally on 
account of its heat, begins very soon to operate. The 
Chinese, in drinking wine, observe nearly the same rules 
as the English:—[We presume the doctor had studied 
our English modes of wine-bibbing at one of the sailors’ 
pot-houses in Dover]—they challenge to drink, then hold 
the cup with both hands, and after wishing each other 
health and happiness, drink it off at a draught: where- 
upon they turn the inside of the cup towards the person 
with whom they are drinking, and show that they have 
drained every » An On one occasion, when I did not 
wish to drink off a whole cup, my Chinese friend held his 
own constantly before me, and kept making signs till I 
had finished mine. Samtschu is in general of an insipid 
taste; they have however, a great many kinds of it, which 
are constantly changed at the tables of the rich, and 1 
tasted one variety which might be placed alongside of the 
best brandy. 

So soon as the first division of the dinner, consisting 
possibly of sixty ragouts, was over, the soups appeared ; 
these were placed in small bowls in the middle of the 
table, and every man ate with his little porcelain spoon, 
out of the dish. In this way, five or six different soups 
were served in succession, and between them various other 
things were placed before the guests in little cups; amongst 
the rest, pastry, prepared in many ways, articles of confec- 
tionery, and.strong chicken-hashes. 

Between the different grand divisions of the dinner, tea 
was handed round, and tobacco smoked; during which 
we were enabled to rest ourselves, so as to begin again 
with fresh vigour. After several courses, five small tables 
were placed outside of the half-circle of the original tables; 
these were completely covered with roasted pork and birds 
of all sorts. Then ten cooks came into the room, clothed 
all alike and very tastefully, and began carving the roasts. 
Two placed themselves before each table, and commenced, 
with long knives, to sever the hard roasted skin of all 
these viands, which was done most skilfully. Other ser- 
vants, who stood in front of the tables, received the little 
bits, into which all these roasts were cut, upon small plates, 
and then placed them on the middle of our tables. At 
the end of the whole meal, the cooks came again into the 
room, and returned thanks for the honour which had been 
done them in being permitted to cater for the illustrious 
company. I shall here close the description of this dinner, 
which, perhaps, has wearied the indulgent reader more 


DRESS OF THE PEASANT WOMEN IN 
THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


THE young girls just growing into women are certainly 
among the prettiest I have ever seen. Much of the charm 
of their appearance is, no doubt, attributable to the neat- 
ness and appropriateness of the dress worn by the poorer 
classes, above all to that which adorns the head, and which 
always consists of a coloured handkerchief, more or less 
tastefully arranged. The eye is never shocked here, as in 
England, by the slovenly cap, the shabby bonnet, or the 
mock finery which too frequently disfigures this class of 
women in our native land. 

Whether the Bearnaise women are engaged in house or 
field labour, their dresses are always appropriate; and 
their colours, which are much more striking and brilliant 
than ours, almost invariably well chosen. Of these colours, 
the most tasteful are generally displayed in the handker- 
chief, which forms the head-dress. It is of a manufacture 
peculiar to the country, which neither fades nor crumples. 
The middle is usually of a drab, fawn, or brown colour, 
with a border suited to it. It is adjusted so as to give a 
Grecian contour to the head and face; and I suspect, 
notwithstanding its appearance of artless simplicity, there 
are degrees of coquetry by which it is arranged, so as best 
to suit the countenance of the wearer. Beneath this 
handkerchief we see soft bands of dark hair carefully 
parted on the forehead, and placed against the cheek, so 
as to contrast in the best manner with a complexion at 
once glowing and delicate, healthy and pure. Add to 
this the neat little collar round the neck, the universal 





| shawl pinned down in front, over which the hands, in 


curiously coloured mittens, are closely folded, and you 
see ninety-nine out of a hundred of the young women in 
this part of France. 

The peasant women, besides the handkerchief above 
described, wear generally, when out of doors, a kind of 
hood called a capulet. Itis made of white or scarlet 
cloth, of the finest texture, often bordered with black 
velvet, and has an extremely picturesque and striking 
appearance, whether hanging loosely from the head to the 
shoulders, over which it extends, or folded thick and flat 
on the head, as we often see itin Italian pictures. Instead 
of the capulet, the women frequently wear in bad weather, 
and almost wholly when they go to church, a large cloak, 
of black or blue stuff lined with red, which entirely con- 
ceals the figure, and, sombre as it is, looks not inappro- 
priate when they are kneeling in the churches. Neither 
of these dresses are, however, so much used in the country, 
on common occasions, as in the town; the capulet being 
generally folded up until the peasant woman enters the 
market, where, of course, she wishes to appear to the 
greatest advantage.—Mrs. Ellis’s Summer and Winter in 
the Pyrenees. 


REMARKS ON ILL TEMPER. 


MankIND are ignorant enough, both in the mass, about 
general interests, and individually, about the things which 
belong to their peace; but of all mortals none perhaps 
are so awfully self-deluded as the unamiable. They do 
not, any more than others, sin for the sake of sinning ; 
but the amount of woe caused by their selfish unconscious- 
ness is such as may well make their weakness an equiva- 
lent for other men’s gravest crimes. There are great 
diversities of hiding-places for their consciences—many 
mansions in the dim prison of discontent; but it may be 
doubted whether, in the hour when all sball be uncovered 
to the eternal day, there will be revealed a lower deep than 








than it did us; yet full six hours were we obliged to sit 
at it, and many hundreds of dishes were served up : 


the hell which they have made. They perhaps are the 
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only order of evil ones who suffer hell without seeing and 
knowing that itis hell. But they are under a heavier 
curse even than this; they inflict torments, second only 
to their own, with an unconsciousness almost worthy of 
spirits of light. While they complacently conclude them- 
selves the victims of others, or pronounce that they are 
too singular or too refined for common appreciation, they 
are putting in motion an enginery of torture, whose aspect 
will one day blast their minds’ sight. The dumb groans 
of their victims will sooner or later return upon their ears 
from the heights of the heaven to which the sorrows of men 
daily ascend, The spirit sinks under the prospect of the 
retribution of the unamiable ; if there be indeed an eter- 
nal record—an impress on some one or other human spirit 
—of every chilling frown, of every querulous tone, of 
every bitter jest, of every insulting word—of all abuses of 
that tremendous power which mind has over mind. The 
throbbing pulses, the quivering nerves, the wrung hearts, 
that surround the unamiable—what “a cloud of wit- 
nesses” is here! and what plea shall avail against them? 
The terror of innocents who should know no fear—the 
vindictive emotions of dependents who dare not complain 
—the faintness of heart of life-long companions—the 
anguish of those who love—the unholy exultation of those 
who hate—what an array of judges is here! and where 
can an appeal be lodged against their sentence? Is pride 
of singularity a rational plea? Is super-refinement, or 
circumstance from God, or uncongeniality in man, a sufli- 
cient ground of appeal, when the refinement of one is a 
grace granted for the luxury of all, when circumstance is 
given to be conquered, and uncongeniality is appointed 
for discipline? The sensualist has brutified the seraphic 
nature with which he was endowed—the depredator has 
intercepted the rewards of toil, marred the image of jus- 
tice, and dimmed the lustre of faith in men’s minds—the 
imperial tyrant has invoked a whirlwind to lay waste, for 
an hour of God’s eternal year, some region of society. But 
the unamiable—the domestic torturer—has heaped wrong 
on wrong and woe on woe, through the whole portion of 
time that was given him, until it would be rash to say 
that there are any others more guilty than he. If there be 
hope or solace for the domestic torturer, it is that there 
may have been tempers about him the opposite of his own. 
It is matter of humiliating gratitude that there were some 
which he could not ruin, and that he was the medium of 
discipline, by which they were exercised in forbearance, 
in divine forgiveness and love. If there be solace in such 
an occasional result, let it be made the most of by those 
who need it ; for it is the only possible alleviation to their 
remorse. Let them accept it as the free gift of a mercy 
which they have insulted, and a long-suffering which they 
have defied.— From Deerbrook, aTale, byHarriet Martineau, 








GREENLAND FISHING BOATS. 


Tue only thing in which the Greenlanders manifest 
much skill is in the structure and management of their 
boats, the kayak, or boat for one man, and the oomiak, or 
women’s boat, both formed of a light framework of wood, 


covered with seal-skin. The latter is usually about twenty- 
four feet long, and five or six feet wide, though some are 
built nearly a half larger. The covering consists of six- 
teen or twenty seal-skins, saturated with blubber, and 
thoroughly dried. Neither nails nor spikes are used in 
their construction, the whole being fastened together by 
the sinews of the seal, and their entire strength consists in 
their elasticity. They are flat-bottomed, and only fitted 
for a calm sea, as a stiff breeze or a heavy swell is sure to 
capsize them. The ice is also apt to cut the skin by which 
they are covered, when the natives repair the damage by 





stuffing the hole with blubber, or draw them upon the 
shore, and sew a patch on the place ! which is soon accom- 
plished, as two persons can easily carry one of them. They 
are rowed by four or five women; and, with a full cargo 
on board, can accomplish thirty miles or more in a day; 
though, on long voyages, one cannot reckon on more than 
twenty or twenty-four on an average, as every fifth day 
the boat must be taken out of the sea, to allow the skin, 
now saturated with water, to dry. The former—the 
kayak, or man’s boat—is from twelve to fourteen feet long, 
about eighteen inches wide, and a foot deep, formed of 
wood and whalebone, covered above and below with skin, 
and seldom weighs more than twenty or thirty pounds. In 
the middle is an opening, surrounded by a hoop, in which 
the Esquimaux slips; and drawing his seal-skin cloak 
tight round it, renders the whole impervious to water. 
There is only one oar, six feet long, with a thin blade at 
each end, fenced with bone. In this frail bark he fears 
no storm, floating like a sea-bird on the top of the billows, 
or emerging from beneath the white waves that dash over 
his head. Even when upset, he rights himself by a stroke 
of his oar under the water; but if this is lost or broken, he 
is certain to perish. Few Europeans ever learn to row 
the kayak, and many even of the natives can never attain 
sufficient skill to regain their equilibrium when overturned. 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 





NECESSITY OF A STEDFAST | 
CHARACTER. 


THE man who is perpetually hesitating which of two 
things he will do first, will do neither. The man who re- 
solves, but suffers his resolution to be changed by the first 
counter-suggestion of a friend—who fluctuates from opinion 
to opinion, from plan to plan—and veers, like a weather- 
cock, to every puint of the compass, with every breath of 
caprice that blows—can never accomplish any thing great 
or useful. Instead of being progressive in any thing, 
he will be at best stationary, and more probably retro- 
grade, in all. It is only the man who first consults wisely, 
then resolves firmly, and then executes his purpose with 
inflexible perseverance, undismayed by those petty diffi- 
culties which daunt a weaker spirit—that can advance to 
eminence in any line. Let us take, by way of illustration, 
the case of a student. He commences the study of the 
dead languages; but presently a friend comes, and tells 
him that he is wasting his time, and that, imstead of obso- 
lete words, he had much better employ himself in acquir- 
ing new ideas. He changes his plan, and sets to work 
at the mathematics. Then comes another friend, who 
asks him with a grave and sapient face, whether he in- 
tends to become a professor in a college; because, if he 
does not, he is misemploying his time; and that for the 
business of life, common mathematics is quite enough of 
mathematical ‘science. He throws up his Euclid, and 
addresses himself to some other study, which in its turn is 
again relinquished, on some equally wise suggestion: and 
thus life is spent in changing his plans. You cannot but 
perceive the folly of this course; and the worst effect of it 
is, the fixing on your mind a habit of indecision, sufficient 
of itself to blast the fairest prospects. No—take your 
course wisely, but firmly : ma having taken it, hold upon 
it with heroic resolution, and the Alps and Pyrenees will 
sink before you—the whole empire of learning will lie at 
your feet; while those who set out with you, but stopped 
to change their plans, are yet employed in the very pro- 
fitable business of changing their plans. Let your motto 
be Perseverance. Practise upon it, and you will be con- 
vinced of its value by the distinguished eminence to which 
it will conduct you.— Wirt’s Essays. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE LOST ONE. 
BY THE HON. D. G. OSBORNE. 


I souvent her in her former home, 
Beneath her own pure country air; 
I sought her where we used to roam, 
Among the flowers all fresh and fair,— 
As soft as e’er the zephyr played, 
As bright as e’er the glad sun shone, 
The flowers, in hues as fair array’d, 
Were fragrant still,—but she was gone. 


I sought her ’neath the pauper’s roof, 
Where sickness spread its sorrow round, 
But whence despair had held aloof, 
While there her angel form was found. 
Upon his couch the sick one lay, 
But in his sunken eyes there shone 
Of hope or joy no cheering ray, 
As once there did—for she was gone. 


I sought her in the crowded scene, 
Where beauty mingles with delight, 
Where hers the lightest laugh had been, 
And hers the eyes that flashed most bright. 
Gay were the thoughts of that young throng, 
As gay perchance as e’er they were, 
But wearily from dance and song 
I turned, for she was gone from there. 


Beneath the calm majestic sky 

Whose stars in distant radiance shone, 
One night I knelt and prayed to die, 

Since now my lot on earth was lone. 
And then as sorrowing I knelt, 

A hope sprang up to cheer my prayer: 
On heaven I gazed, and then I felt 

That she, the lost, was smiling there. 








VARIETIES. 





Love or Home,—I have at times tried to imagine the 
feelings of a mau who is about to emigrate, fully convinced 
that he never again will look upon his native land—to my 
mind it brings thoughts allied to death. I could fancy that 
I was going away to die—going to live somewhere until 
death came—in some huge prison, with a gaol-like sky above 
it, and an area that might stretch hundreds of miles, with a 
wide sea around it, on the margin of which I should wander 
alone, sighing away my soul to regain my native land. 
Every thing would be strange to me; the landscape would 
call up no recollections ; I should not have even a tree to call 
my friend, nor a flower which I could say was my own. 
Ah! after all, it is something to look upon the churchyard 
where those that we loved are at rest, to gaze upon their 
graves, and think over what we have gone through with 
them, and what we would now undergo to recall them from 
the dead. Reader, pardon these childish thoughts—they 
forced themselves into my mind, and I have recorded them ; 
they seem to awaken my memory anew, and strip me of a 
score of years; they have a foolish hold on my affections. 
But surely it is a worthy passion to cherish; there seems 
something holy about the past; it is freed from all selfish- 
ness ; we love it for its own sake; we sigh for it because it 
can never again be recalled ; even as a fond mother broods 
over the memory of some darling that is dead, as if she had 
but then discovered how much her heart loved it.—Miller’s 
Rural Sketches. 


LovE oF CHILDREN.—Tell me not of the trim, precisely 
arranged homes where there are no children ; “ where,” as 
the good Germans have it, “ the fly-traps always hang straight 
on the wall ;” tell me not of the never-disturbed nights and 


days; of the tranquil, unanxious hearts, where children are 
not! I care not for these things. God sends children for 
another purpose than merely to keep up the race—to enlarge 
our hearts, to make us unselfish, and full of kindly sympa- 
thies and affections; to give our souls higher aims, and to 
call out all our faculties to extended enterprise and exertion ; 
to bring round our fireside bright faces and happy smiles, 
and loving, tender hearts. My soul blesses the Great Father 
every day, that he has gladdened the earth with little child- 
ren.— Mary Howitt. 

Tue Great MoGui.—The Great Mogul, ignorant of the 
extent of the great continents, imagined himself emperor of 
the greatest part of the habitable world ; and when Sir Tho- 
mas Roe, who visited him in 1615, presented him with a map 
which showed the proportion his dominions bore to the whole 
earth, he was so vexed that he ordered the maps to be im- 
mediately returned to Sir Thomas. Before Sir Thomas Roe 
left the court of the Mogul to return to England, he requested 
aletter to the king (JamesI.) The request was agreed to, 
and the letter written: but the Mogul was much perplexed 
as to the manner in which the seal should be affixed. If it 
were placed below the writing, he imagined it might lower hia 
own dignity ; and if above it, he thought the king of England 
might be offended. At last he consulted with his ministers, 
and settled that the seal should be sent separate from the 
letter, that it might afterwards be placed wherever the king 
of England might think proper.—Bingley's Travellers. 

Does.—One day, in the latter part of 1825, a pointer dog 
called at the shop of Mr. Lancaster, chemist and druggist, in 
Leeds, where he had often been before, and walking on three 
legs, held up one of his fore-paws, in which he had received 
some injury. The leg was dressed, and the dog, gratefully 
wagging his tail, retired. He afterwards attended every day 
for some time, and was punctual to the hour at which he first 
came: he crouched and moaned when pained by any opera- 
tion, but never manifested any disposition to bite. After he 
had found out the benefit to be derived from medical skill, he 
brought another dog with him to partake the like advantages. 
They found the shop occupied, and waited their opportunity, 
when the old patient, Don, used every means to entice his 
companion into the shop, and at last succeeded. When the 
doctor came, Don held up his own recovered paw, and touched 
his companion’s nose, when Mr. Lancaster found that he also 
had a thorn in the foot. This was cured like the first. Don 
shows his gratitude by coming to see Mr. L., and will not 
leave the house until he has paid his respects to him. 


HEALTHY RESIDENCE.—There is no circumstance con- 
nected with health, concerning which the public are, in my 
opinion, so ill informed, as the requisites of a healthy resi- 
dence, both as regards local position and internal construction. 
In this island we have chiefly to guard against humidity, on 
which account our houses should not be built in low, confined 
situations, nor too near water, especially when stagnant, and, 
still less, near marshes. Neither should a house be too closely 
surrounded by trees or shrubs. Trees at some distance from 
a house are both an ornament and an advantage, but become 
injurious when so near as to overshadow it, or prevent the air 
from circulating freely around it, and through its various 
apartments. The atmosphere of a building overhung by trees, 
or surrounded by a thick shrubbery, is kept in a state of con- 
stant humidity, except in the driest weather ; and the health 
of the inmates rarely fails to suffer in consequence.—Sir 
James Clark on Consumption. 
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